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WHAT MaKES A "BORN" STORY-TELLER? 





A born story-teller is one who has the a- 
bility to catch e reader's attention immed- 
iately and hold it for as long as is neces- 
sary to tell a given story. That is a dull, 
lifeless definition. But perhaps it will be 
enough to serve as a point of departure. We 
all know what we mean: the person with that 
ingratiating sort of personality thet gives 
us a lift, or makes us smile, even before he 
starts talking. Or the writer who has style 
and makes us feel with the first few words, 
thst he has something to say and will speak 
competently and with authority. 


But over and above all this is a sheer ant 
mal magnetism that forms a thrilling breath- 
taking link between two kindred spirits. It 
is like the sort of magic that occurs with- 
out anyone knowing how or why, when two peo 
ple fall in love. The reader, like both the 
principals in a romantic lovematch, is swept 
off his feet. He is held spellbound, and he 
constantly knows that the story is "right". 
That it is not only and merely true to life 
but also that it shows him in 4 magical and 
revealing manner that life is unutterably & 
and truly like the scenes he is witnessing. 


Some of these ideas snd many more came to 


mind for Elva and myself recently as we saw 


that great motion picture, "Phe Magnificent Yan- 
kee” and also read a sketch in the magazine 
THIS WEEK by the late Max Brand. Viewed ss 
@ realistic piece of writing, is story is 
almost implausibly impossible. Yet a writer 
who was a born story-teller, had a story to 
tell. He had ideas about life he wanted ar- 
dently to tell someone else, to share. You 
forget everything else as he spins this en- 
tertaining and moving little anecdote about 
the importance of "dignity" in the lives of 
all of us. He makes one person, & woman, we 
never actually see, the focal point and the 
drematic proof of his theme. Her personali- 
ty affects the group of strangers in such a 
remsrkable way that the story becomes real. 


I strongly suspect that Max Brand did the 
story for his own pleasure, cause it came 
to light only after he was gone. Presumably, 
as many another writer has done before hin, 
he laid it aside as being unsalable. That, 
however is beside the point. It is a power- 
fully delicate story even despite its unus- 
usl slightness. I advise you to try to look 
up "The Thief" (2-11-'51). Read it and see, 
if you can, why its tenderness and slightly 
silly, sentimental plot holds you. A study 
of the suspense values alone will repay you 
because, strangely, Brand reveals everything 
to the reader before it happens. And yet it 
has a quality of mystery and an avoidanceof 
the obvious that enchanted me. 


But now back to "The Magnificent Yankee”. 
It, too, is hardly a story. The screen uses 


only one short section of Catherine Drinker 
Bowen's remarkable biographical narrativeo 
the life of Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. It 
is a sketchy series o sconnected episod- 
ical scenes. It is handicapped by the rath- 
er cumbersome and unnecessary frame of Cwen 
Wister, a friend of the Judge, telling a sto- 
Ty. This never is used enough to give it re 
ality and seriously interferes with the ac- 
tual flow of nerrative. ana yet while we're 
in the theater we are entrralled by the mag- 
ic of life unrolling in terms of an unforget 
able character. The old Judge become so real 
to us that we identify ourselves almost en- 
tirely with him. We experience an emotional 
love for him that sweeps us off our feet. 


This is great story-telling whether a re- 
ally great story is told or not. For about 
two hours we are lifted out of ourselves, & 
the chances are that the memorability of the 
scenes and the expanding character and hard 
idealism of the man will remain with us fora 
long time to come. Indeed, it can easily be 
said that such emotional stimulation shapes 
our lives and alters our own character. We 
are not quite same people who entered a the 
ater. This is the more remarkable because we 
had the misfortune to sit through a "z"(not 
even "b") picture, "The Bombay Clipper,” and 
then a treatise on how to live through atom 
bomb attacks before seeing this extraorinary 
picture. 


From a writer's viewpoint there was much, 
much more to this picture than merely great 
acting of great characters by Louis Calhern 
and Ann Harding. The material was unusualit 
is true. Bu ere was strength of writing by 
Miss Bowen, fine, sensitive directing, &al- 
so effective use of the motion picture, as a 
medium. But there was (1) the telling of an 
interesting, moving narrative that combined 
mental and emotional stimulation. There was 
suspense, even though nothing important hap- 
pened. (2) There was slmost continual "con- 
flict” of the dramatic kind; it might beon- 
ly a difference of opinion between the Judge 
and his beloved Fannie, or it might be that 
moving scene wherein we know that Death has 
its hand on Fannie's shoulder. (3) And, too, 
most of all there was that magical quelity, 
growing out of an author with something she 
wants to say, revealing a great character in 
his important decisions and also the little 
human weaknesses, as when the Judge reaches © 
for the first crocus of spring for Fannie, (& 
also this incident is used three times, very 
purposefully by the story-tellers.) 





Next month we plan to quote a short para- 
graph from Miss Bowen's note about her meth- 
od of writing this great biographical narre 
tive. But this month we wish to keep to the 
general theme. We believe that the two sto- 
ries we have commented on show that a “born” 
story-teller is often educated rather than— 
created by God. He learns to be effective. 
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WORK! Editors. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—we cannot be responsible 
for changes not received in this office ONE 
MONTH in advance of teking effect. Whenever 
possible, please give us exact date of your 
change of address. PROMPT RENEWALS help and 
give you more service tor your money. 





URGE YOUR FRIENDS TO SUBSCRIBE. As & matter 
Of policy we accept no advertising, This 4l- 
lows us to report the entire field of writ- 
ing impartially and for your best interests. 
Therefore, as you support us,we are able to 
bring you a better, more dynamic magazine. 








Desk Motto for Congressmen and Presidnt Truman 


» I PLACE economy among the first and most important virtues, and 
public debt as the greatest of dangers to be feared. . . . To preserve 
our independence, we must not let our rulers load us with perpetual 
debt. . . . We must make our choice between economy and liberty 
or profusion and servitude. ; 

If we run into such debts, we must be taxed in our meat and drink, 
in our necessities and our comforts, in our labors and in our amuse- 
ments. . . . If we can prevent the Government from wasting the 
labors of the people, under the pretense of caring for them, they will 
be happy. — Thomas Jefferson 


Our thanks to READERS' DIGEST 





INDUSTRIAI CIVII. WAR IS INDEFENSIBIE! 





We do not know the rights and wrongs of the 
two infamous railroad strikes in Chicago. We 
think that the placing of individual bleme, 
or wrong-doing, is immaterial to the gresat- 
er responsibility of industry and labor ev- 
erywhere to work out a method for settlement 
of their disputes in a manner that will not 
jeoparaize the well being of our people, our 
nation and our democratic ideals. 


A system that permits two snarling dogs é& 
their owners to endanger the health and the 
rights of neighbors would not be tolerated. 
Our present system of guarenteeing conflict 
and hetred in industry by dividing it right 
down the middle, is es outmoded ss slavery. 
In this respect capital, and management, are 
as guilty as the labor barons, who use this 
division for their own selfish advantage. It 
makes our pretensions to being a peace-lov- 
ing netion at the UN an ebsurdity. Ifwe are 
willing to tolerate civil dissension md all 
of the open mockery of our democratic ideels 
represented by black markets, at home, then 
how can we hope to instill peace abroad? 


ACTIONS SPEAK IOUDER THAN WORDS 





The well being of the people in America, & 
as & consequence everywhere, was "sold down 
the river" pretty thoroughly in January, and 
February. This is how we see it: (1) a con- 
trol of prices & wages designed only to per- 
petuate intolerable advances, full of weasle 
like loopholes and equivocations guaranteed 
to please, & promise abject political surrené 
er to,as many powerful blocs as possible. (2) 
Almost complete unwillingness on the part of 
those guiding this nation to face the prob- 
lem of Inflation realistically. (3) Callous 
willingness of political leaders everywhere 
to tax the people unmercifully, but never to 
abstain from waste or personal privilege or 
log-rolling. (4) Continued diplomatic inep- 
titude. (Consider only the amazing bed timing 
of our atomic experimental blasts at the very 
moment when we ere posing at .the UN ss this 
world's last hope of peace. Blasts calculat 
ed to bring to life again in the minds ofall 
doubting people the awful nightmare memory of 
our hideous and sinful crime against human- 
ity at Hiroshima.) If anything was requir- 
ed to make Communist propaganda seem plaus- 
ible, this was it. Don't we look like "war- 
mongers" as we approach the lenten season? 


We believe as we approach Easter in this year 
of crisis, the most patriotic act any Amer- 
ican can do is to rededicate himself not to 
the tenets of any one limited sect, but rath 
er to the great, eternal life-giving ideals 
the Son of God in his spiritual munificence 
entrusted us with. Men being only human, it 
is a fact that occasionelly the Church, and 
its personal safety and salvation, become more 
important than the Father in heaven whom Our 
Saviour taught us to love. Thus we venerate 
churches, our personal church, instead of the 
church that includes "all who believe on me” 


But if we sincerely dedicate ourselves to 
God (not to Christianity alone, or toa par- 
ticular corner of it) then we can establish 
@ common worship worthy of Him who founded it. 
Then we have some hope of building a UNITED 
NATIONS that will bea rock, not sand. Then we 
will not commit the mistake referred to and 
criticized in the preceding column. Let us 
understand once and forever that our differ 
ences of skin, color, taste, culture and ev- 
en of belief are good. (Uniformity is deaden- 
ing. One man's way may be better than ours.) 
But our divisions, our smug trust in our own 
perfections sure never good. 


He who derides and persecutes anothers way 
of life or religious beliefs is himself the 
unbeliever. As America must forever carry on 
its shoulders the sin of Hiroshima, so let us 
not forget that sincere believers in Christ 
once persecuted and tortured their fellows, 
just as the rulers (not the great mass of the 
people) behind the iron curtains are nowdo- 
ing. But let us not forget either thet hon- 
est understanding of our sins is God's wey of 
helping us to cleanse our lives. OGod, help 
us to do that this yeer at Thy Easter. 





REWRITE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 
By Elva Ray Herris 


YOU NEED MORE THAN TSCHNIQUE 


One of the most helpful qualities any po- 
et can have is enthusiasm. It is practical- 
ly essential to him. . He needs it wherever, 
and whenever, he seeks inspiration, and when 
he composes. He needs it in his study, incre 
ating, in speaking, and even in marketing. 


In school you got the best marks in those 
studies you were most enthusiastic about. It 
will be the same with the study of verse md 
verse techniques. In creating, a writer's en- 
thusiasm minimizes the absence of other de- 
sirable qualificetions. 


My freshman year in college our math pro- 
fessor was coaching a few of us for an e 
Entirely sympathetic because he knew we ha 
not been adequately prepared for it,he said, 
"Make the points on your graphs large enough 
to cover a multitude of sins." Enthusiasm is 
the large point on the graph. It covers "a 
multitude of sins". You can make “technical 
errors” and still get away with them,if you 
bring sufficient enthusiasm to your work. It 
is less important that you avoid inversion, 
dogmatism, trite phrases, poor rhythm, pad- 
ding and so on and on, than that you bring, 
let us say, no enthusiasm to your poem. For 
myself I would far rather read poorly writ- 
ten verse that carries the enthusiastic sperk 
of the true poet, than technically competent 
verse that has no fire, and is dull & color- 
less. 


The quality of emotional warmth is inval- 
uable to the poet. who reads his own work in 
public. Haven't you all seen dowdy women, & 
uninteresting men seated on a speaker's plet- 
form waiting to be introduced? What can they 
have to offer, you ask. But when they rise, 
and start speaking on a subject about which 
they are enthusiastic, everything is differ 
ent. You do not notice the unbecoming hat or 
the bald head. You do not notice the pecul- 
ier shape of the features, nor the grotesqe 
lines that distance sometimes lends toamov- 
ing mouth. You do not notice awkward gestur 
ing, nor any physical details of appearance, 
You are carried beyond the here and now that 
is before you, and the vehicle is the enthus 
iasm of the speaker for his subject. 


The other night after Grange meeting, the 
crowd was doing a Virginia reel. I especial- 
ly noticed two participants. One was an old- 
er man who had evidently been a good dancer, 
but whose style was cramped a bit by an in- 
jury. I couldn't help but feel, thet he was 
dancing only so that his wife would have her 
partner. He was bringing no enthusiasm to the 
rhythm, end his face wore an expression that 
was simply pained persistence. The other per- 
ticipant was a young girl, awkward &“leggy" 
as they come. And she didn't know the dence 
routine. But she was having a good time. Af- 


ter a while all I could see was her enthus- 
iastic face, not her clumsy limbs. 


If enthusiasm comes naturally to you, you 
are lucky. But if it doegn't, cultivate it. 
Maybe eventually it will come naturally. It 
is something like laughing. You force an up- 
roarious laugh when your heart isn't in it; 
the fellow next to you laughs, and your next 
laugh is easier because of it. Therein lies 
the real magic of the theater, to lift you, 
up and out of yourself. Your emotions become 
amalgamated with those of the crowd. But the 
seme phenomenon within a single person is in 
reality the factor that marks a profession- 
al writer. He has the ability to radiate an 
enthusiesm when it is hin job, but he doemt 
feel like it. The inexperienced writer gets 
an initial enthusiasm. But if he has to re- 
vise end rewrite, he loses it and cannot re- 
capture it. But the professional can and does. 
For instance, that playwright who sits down 
in a succession of strange hotel bedrooms é 
following a series of nightmarish rehearsals 
during which he has seen his scenes chopped 
and hacked to pieces, then is told to write 
an entirely new scene. He does, and opening 
night it sounds es if it had been “composed” 
in the relaxing quiet of a soundproof study 
fer from the ordeal of battle. 


I tried out a little "radiating” on the bak- 
er this morning. The baker and I are two of 
a kind. He's a busy person and so am I. We 
don't spend the morning exchanging pleasent- 
ries. (I could very easily waste the morning 
that way between the baker, the fishman, the 
cleaner and the garbage man. The last named 
is at the moment enthusiastically reading— 
"Ivanhoe"!) But this morning I very conver- 
sationally commented on the sub-zero weath- 
er. I was surprised to discover that the bek- 
er was genuinely concerned as to whether or 
not we would be able to get the jalop start- 
ed. He told me he had already given two oth- 
er customer's cars a push. Before I could ew 
en say "cracked wheat,” he had rambled asmuch 
as two sentences to me! Goodness knows what 
would have happened if I hed really let my- 
self go. 


I wes astounded at the response my enthuse 
iesm brought forth. Never before have we had 
any such lengthy beckfence gossip. My usual 
"1 oatmeal, 1 swedish rye, and 1 brown bread, 
Please," have never touched off any spark.. 
He even tipped his cap and smiled at me when 
he left. He had forgotten that I baked my Christ 
mas cookies at home! But joking eside, forme 
my next "entimsiastic” comment came essierbe 
cause of the response I got from the baker. 


Yes, enthusiasm can be acquired. And this 
is a good thing to remember when you are in 
a stale period. Of course, you are enthusi- 
astic about poetry or you wouldnt be writing 
it. But are you enthusiastic about the par- 


ticular subject you have selected? There 
comes a time when it's hard to feel warmlye 
bout even the thing you love most. It is at 
this time that the "technique" of acquiring 








enthusiasm will help you. 


Suppose you have e special hole to fillin 
@ magazine, or suppose, harder yet, you have 
no hole waiting to be filled. But you need 
to make a sale either for the sake of money 
or your morale. You have got to create some 
enthusiesm in order to give your poem a nec- 
essary spark that wil) sell it to an editor 
and an sudience. Then you make use of the ar 
tificial in order to give the illusion of a 
real thing. You really use the enthusiasm— 
*technique”. 


You affect an emotional warmth where there 
is none much the same as an actor rehearses 
for hours one set of motions and steps inor- 
der that they will appear to be spontaneous. 
Don't be afraid that such a forced warmthis 
going to show and will not ring true. If you 
do it well enough you will make it true. A- 
gain, like the good actor who artificially, 
and with skilled technique, pleys a part am 
does it so well that he loses himself in the 
pert and becomas the character. Sometimes 
the enthusiasm comes first; we are swept off 
our feet by the dramatic possibilities of a 
theme. More often, we think through a theme 
dispassionately in order to find plausible, 
logical reasons why we should generate that 
@ll essential enthusiasm. and so we build it 
the hard way by sheer technical, mastery and 
stern persuasion of our inner selves. 


Of course, the most necessery quality for 
a poet when he comes to selling & not sell- 
ing (the two usually go together) is persev- 
erence. But it will be easier to persevere, 
if you can msinteain your enthusiasm both for 
creating and marketing. Enthusiastic inter- 
est will lighten the chore of watching con- 
stantly for new markets. It will make it so 
much easier for you to send another poem (a 
better and more suitable one, of course) to 
a market that has constantly rejected you.. 
This kind of enthusiasm grows partly out of 
self-ciscipline that does not let you recoil 
from rejections with a feeling of hopeless, 
despairing inferiority. A sense of failure, 
which prevents. you from sending your verses 
out. It also derives partly from persistent 
curiosity about markets. If you keep digging 
you will be surprised how fascinating is the 
correlation of information ebout markets. 


Enthusiasm is indeed, the large dot on the 
graph thet covers a multitude of sins. But 
it's much better if the sins are not there. 
Why not be enthusiastic and competent? 


A TOOL FOR TRADE WRITERS 





The new edition of the PRINTERS' INK Direo 
tory of House Organs ($5) is now being pub- 
Iietzed and is ready. It lists 5,500 trade- 
papers (1) by neme, (2) by firm, (3) by loca- 
tion, 811 in alphebetical order. While the 
editorial names are not given, it does give 
an scourate and broad picture of the market 


for trade writers. Especially in the caseof 
the new papers is it valuable. 





A NATURAL HISTORY MARKET 


AUDUBON Magezine, National Audubon Society, 
John K. Terres, 1000 Sth ave., NYC 28, sent 
out a mimeo sheet, "Subject Metter for Audu- 
bon Magazine” It states tha s ma 
peying from $15 to $75 for"all accepted ar- 
ticles ranging, preferably, from 1,500 words 
to 2,500, although shorter and longer materi- 
al may be acceptable. Payment for one-time, 
within the magazine, use of photos is $3, & 
$10 for each cover picture. Credit lines in 
all cases." 


The sheet gives a detailed analysis of the 
type of material desired, and points out it 
is broader and more popular in appeal since 
the circulation has now reached 35,000, and 
is rising. (Better write for a copy, if you 
think you can write for this magazine.) 


HERE IS A NEW SERVICE 


Mord ees has raised an important is- 
sue in e matter of the problem of "study- 
ing the book". One that all of us face. 





"I wonder if in connection with the CEN- 
TRAL MS. MARKET FILE, you have any recent is- 
sues of current publications to lend. I re- 
alize one can get sample copies sat editori- 
al offices. But that takes time, & too many 
quarters or dimes, much as I should like to 
invest in papers new to me. I should gladly 
be willing to pay postage and any fee which 
you ask, if I could have a variety of three 
or four religious papers, for instance. We 
live too far from a newsstand to pick up any 
semple papers, as we might do in town.” 


There are a number of answers to the prob- 
lem. There is a central clearing house from 
which a number of magazines can be purchas- 
ed in single copies simultaneously. Public 
libreries sre another solution. A writers' 
club, or even a round robin could help, too. 
These could form an exchange, or could club 
requests for sample copies and collect sam- 
ple copies from the publishers for distribu- 
tion to members. (Just another example of a 
benefit from cooperative working together. )} 


WCOS Circulating Library. We are also put- 
ting @ above suggestions into practice im 
mediately so far as limited time and avail- 
able resources permit. Members of our Circu- 
lating Librery may borrow magazines just as 
they now do books ($2 per year, plus postage 
both ways). We have only a limited stock, & 





can't undertake to stock big, populer maga- 


zines. But we will try to make available as 
many of the smaller, off-trail books as pos- 
sible. To do this we need your help as well 
as that of the publishers. Here's how: 


(1) Send us samples, please, publishers. 

(2) You send us your discards, writers. We 
will send you e selection from our cop- 
ies. If you help us, we'll have more. 

(3) Urge your publisher-friends to send usa 
sample now & then. We will use them well. 





THIS MONTH'S NEW BOCKS 


THE SHORT STORY. Sean O'Faolain. Devin-Adsir 
oO. Ss much postponed book is well 
worth waiting for. It is the very personal- 
ized and acute comment by a story-teller who 
is also a good critic & student of technics 
necessary to superior literary craftsmanship. 
His discussion of passages from great Conti- 
nental and American writers is stimulating. 
His use of the specific example is excellent 
and vigorous. A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Choice. 








WRITING FOR THE SCREEN. Clare Beranger. Wm. 

Town Co. go. is is a thorough book 
and a specific one. It constantly compares, 
while it discusses, the different technics, 
methods, etc. of the screen, short story, & 
novel. The author who is the wife of Willi- 
am C. de Mille, teaches screen writing, & has 
a wealth of background knowledge. A WRITERS 
BOCK CIUB Selection. 


| 
THORNDIKE BARNHART Comprehensive Desk DICT- 
TONARY. Ed. Clerence 1 Warnhart; Doubleday 
& Co. $2.75 (Thumb-Indexed, $3.25). A one- 
alphabetical listing, 80, 000 entries, illus- 
trated dictionary. Type is rather black, but 
@ good working desk reference. The ena-pap- 
er charts are good, time-saving. Unfortunate 
ly, one set of these is duplicated at eith- 
er end, making for confusion. 





The OPDYKE IEXICON. John Baker Opdyke. Funk 
& Wagnalis Co. $5.00. The plan uses $00-odd 
expository essays on selected word groups— 
introduced by an italicized topic sentence. 
We think the solidly set pages and the hid- 
den key words make this a hard and painful, 
if not sometimesdull way to chase words and 
their precise meanings. When I as an author 
want a word or. shaded meaning, I want it as 
quickly as possible. I don't want a literary 
treatise likely to intrude on and upset, or 
distract my own train of thought. This book 
is for after hours browsing. 





SERMONS FOR THS NEW AGE. Ed. Sam Nader. More- 

ouse-Gorham Co. No price given. A non-sec- 
tarian anthology of noteworthy sermons. It 
affords stimulating reading. Originally is- 
sued in 1948, it is worthy of wider reading, 


THE STORY. Bd. Merk Schorer. Prentice-Hall. 

is is a critical anthology. A sub- 
stantial book of quality stories. The com- 
ment by the editor, sometimes the authoror 
others, is ingeniously placed before or af- 
ter the story. The pieces shosen vary, both 
short and long being included. The book thus 
challenges you and is stimulating. The sto- 
ries are not the commonly anthologized ones. 
A WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Selection. 





Buy al11 of your books through the WRITERS’ 
BOOK CLUB. You get a Book Dividend, select- 
ea by you yourself; the author receives his 
full royalty; and you financially strengeth- 
en your writers' magazine, helping it to be 
of greater service to you. Borrow books in- 
expensively through the wWcs Yibrery. 


CONTINUED RECOMMENDATIONS 


WRITERS ON WRITING. Ed. by Herschel Brickell. 
§3. A very practical, all around handbook by 
members of the UNH Conference steff, includ- 
Williem BE. Harris. Good general reference. 











HUMAN NATURE OF PLAYWRITING. Samson Rapheel- 
son. -UQ. Based On a seminar by one of the 
most popular Broadway light comedy writers. 


WHERE TO SELL MAC ez INe ARTICLES. Winston Al- 


er y . new list that 
is very helpful, pot less expensive. 


ARTICLE WRITING & MARKETING. 
ery practical an 


Geo. L. 
etailed. 


Bird. 
A book 


every non-fiction writer should read. 


THE WRITTEN WORD. Gorham Munson. $2.95. Cne 
oY the most stimulating books on writing. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. $6. No 
er etionary for @ price exists. 


PLOT DIGEST. Kobold Knight. $5. This is the 

es ok on Plotting we know about. We are 
exclusive agents for it and it is proving a 
real best seller. Sound and practical. 


THE WRITERS HANDBOOK. $4.50. The most reli- 
ebdle marke 8 ok form availeble. It 
has 69 articles of great value also. 


HOW TO WRITE FOR PIEASURE & PROFIT. Ed. War- 
ren Hower, ° and varied anthol- 
ogy of practical. articles about writing. It 
was a WRITERS' BOOK CLUB Select last month. 





SOME NEWS AND VIEWS 





Judged by the arrival of magazines during 
the past month here at WCS House, the busi- 
ness of every magazine trying to live up to 
first of the month deliveries was thrown in- 
to a terrific snarl of confusion by the rail 
strike. Deliveries to subscribers and stands 
were held up. The time value and in some in- 
stances the cash value was thus irretrieva- 
bly lost. Must have built a lot goodwill for 
the strikers. 


CARNIVAL, new quarterly for charge custo- 
mers 0 e exclusive department stores, al- 
so built up some poor press relations. Hav- 
ing announced itself as a limited marxet for 
mss., it now, one month later, states thet; 
"due to space limitations and present comnit 
ments, it is no longer in the market for un 
licited mss. The editors deeply regret this 
inconvenience to all who have sent mss. and 
promise to return them immediately.” 


This unstable factor in the plens of many 
new magazines, is why we at WCS House don't 
look upon every new magazine as a great and 
wonderful opportunity for new writers. The 
greater stability of the established books, 
in our opinion, is a positive advantage for 
the writer with something worth saying. He 
cuts some of the gamble out of his selling. 








NEWS OF EDITORS AND MARKETS 


The INSTRUCTOR, Esma G. Hackett, as. ed., 
Dansville, N. Y., wrote @ member of the WCS 
Femily recently that "For some time, on our 
verse pages, we have been using selected po- 
ems rather then verse previously unpublish- 
ed.” We have written to Mary EB. Cwen, editor 
of this magazine, urging her to resume pur- 
chase of original poems. 








CHIIDREN'S ACTIVITIES, Frances W. Marks,. 
1018 So. Wabash ave., Chicago 5, I1l., told 
a WCS Family member (Feb. 7th) that they're 
"heavily overstocked and are trying desper- 
ately to work into the magazine accepted ma- 
terial before taking on other articles. (We 
consider that a friendly and considerate de 
cision in relation to writers. Ed.) 





Showing you how early the early bird must 
be, a contributor to a large circulation mag 
azine showed us a letter she received, dat- 
ed Feb. Sth. It rejected a Memorial Day ar- 
ticle because they had one already on hand. 


Prairie Press, Carroll Coleman, lowa City, 
Ia., is planning a series of poetry pamphlets 
and mss. of 15 to 30 poems are desired, ac- 
cording to the Feb. issue of POETRY. No fur- 
ther details available. 





Ile Tour de Babel, Malines, Belgium, plans 
an issue partly devoted to young poets from 
America under 35, according to POETRY. The 





mss. should be submitted to Prof. Benjamin. 
Woodbridge, Reed College, Portian » OTe... 
(Mss. must 


be unpublished, poet must be one 
who has been published in at least one nation 
ally circulated magazine, and return postage 
must be enclosed. No payment.) 


WEE WISDOM, Lee's Summit, Mo., continues, 
to report that it's overstocked on quatrains 


The Macmillan Co. Anticipating industrial 
dislocations, this old book house plans not 
to be caught,as during the war years, with a 
decentralized inventory, which resulted ina 
supply of too many books in the wrong city. 
Therefore, it has closed its Boston office, 


as 4 spipping point. It still remains open 
for sales and promotion. : 





In the past we have pointed out that this 
type of regional office is a good one for a 
writer to contact, when seeking to sell his 
book ms. The local manager can't pass on an 
editorial matter. But it is a feather in his 
cap if he can dig up e money-making book. A 
former salesman in the Boston office of Mac- 
millan, is now one of the editors. A sales 
man's opinion or active recommendation of a 
ms. is always respected, because he's going 
to be stuck with the job of selling it. So, 
if you can generate enthusiasm where a good 
regional sale is all important, your ms. is 
half-sold. 


The American People must be aroused. The 
greatest dangers sre from within. awake, Act! 


DO EDITORS EDIT YOUR MSS? 


We have had a number of letters lately a- 
bout editorial revision, with and without a 
chance for the writer to okay the changes— 
before publication. Of course there is such 
a thing as unavoidable last minute cutting. 
Every professional writer knows thet typeis 
rigid and some concessions must be made, if 
pages are to be made up and squsredwith the 
advs. which come in on the edge of deadline 
limitations. However, reckless blue pencil? 
ing is something else again. 





Recently, we heard of a story written by a 
Protestant author, which was accepted & ed- 
ited with a distinctly proselyting bias bya 
Catholic editor. Not only did the editor in- 
sert Catholic dogma, but she distorted this 
author's theme by changing certain episodes 
so we consider they were inconsistent to the 
main context. That is just an exaggerated & 
possibly unfortunate example of the damage, 
which can be done. Such things can seriously 
hurt the author's reputation as a story-tell 
er. We do not consider that right at all. 


We heard another story about an editor re 
questing an author to add around 500 words. 
Then the editor had to cut almost as much to 
get the story into a certain issue. Howev- 
er, the editor sent a proof in advance tothe 
author. The latter thus had an opportunity, 
if she desired to exercise it, of protesting 
the changes. Betty Finnan, editor of WOMANS 
DAY, has told of aor troubles with cutting. 
She has always been meticulous about trying 
to preserve the author's ideas and handling 
of words and theme. We believe that editors 
for the most part have good intentions. 


We would like nevertheless, to have writ- 
ers report their experiences in this regard 
to us. We would like to do some research in 
the matter. We will certainly go to bat for 
any writers who have been sinned against. We 
think that as writers stand up respectfully 
for their rights, they will in the long run 
improve their own situation by establishing 
precedents. 


Let us hear from you on any aspect of the 
subject. All letters will be considered con- 
fidentiel. If you make charges, please sup- 
port them with dates and facts. 


HOW MUCH DO WE BELIEVE IN DEMOCRACY? 


Boston newspapers recently carried news & 
editorial stories on (1) how postal employ- 
ees at Boston's South Station P.C. have deen 
getting credit for working when they actual- 
ly were not on duty; (2) how high "civilian 
defense” and price control jobs were award- 
ed as political plums. The Government wants 
its citizens patriotically to refrain from, 
and help it to stamp out hoarding & chisel- 
ing. Chiselers inside the Government are 4 
worse form of Treason than those outside. Its 
an insult to the men dying in Korea. and to 
every taxpayer. Do something about it! You! 






























































































































TWO POETRY MAGAZINES 





The IYRIC, Virginia Kent Cummins, 969 
Sth Ave., NYC 21. We have seen the is- 
sue (Vol. 31, No. 1) which is dated as 
of "Winter, 1951). It publishesa large 
number of poems stressing “simplicity, 
clarity and discipline.....Poetry with 
meaning, music and emotion, instead of 
the modern trend with its lack of rhyme 
and reason, its striving for the senss- 
tional and vulgar and general incompre 
hensibility.” 


This magazine, founded by the South- 
ern poet, John Richard Moreland, later 
published by the Poets’ Club of Norfolk, 
Va., and Lei Hanes of Roanoke, Va.., 
was bough n Mrs. Cummins who 
founded The Iyric Foundation. In 1949 
and 1950 it gave single awards, $1,000 
each, to Robert Hillyer & Gustav Devid- 
son. In l @s recognized two po- 
ets, Nanc rad Turner & Joseph Ausland 
er. W a Member, Gertrote Durand, 
appesrea in this Tssue. 1t 1s attract- 
ively edited. 








REED, Poetry Fellowship of Maine, Dan 
Kelly, 37 Stone St., Augusta, Me. The 
first issue of a planned "Poetry Annu- 
al” was received a few days ago. It is 
attractively printed and well edited.a 
rotating editorial board and financing 
through membership subscription are in- 
terestingly practical policies. Poetry 
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Teaching boys about the outdoors 
New magazine stresses woods, animals & adventure 


The first new boys’ magazine in many 
a year is getting its final editorial touches 
this week. It is Mark Trail, a quarterly 
for youngsters from 9 to 17 which finds 
most of its topics in the out-of-doors. 

To parents leery of the modern-day 
comic strip, it promises a return to the 
high-quality juvenile editorial fare the 
parents themselves once knew in such 
bygone magazines as the American Boy 
and Youth’s Companion. 

Backers are Ed Dodd of Atlanta, 
creator of the outdoor cartoon strip, 
“Mark Trail,” and an ardent sportsman 
and conservationist; Ted Kesting, editor 
of Sports Afield; and J. C. Cornelius, 
Minneapolis advertising man. 

Dodd, who will draw nature sketches 
and other material for Mark Trail, has a 
four-page continuity strip of his news- 
paper character in the first issue. 

The magazine, scheduled to go on 
sale next month, is Paturinper size, leans 
strdngly on a lively picture-story tech- 
nique and is expected to become a 
monthly after the first few issues. Price 
per copy: 25¢. 

Wrestling a Wolf. First cover is a 


| painting of boys making a log raft at 


camp. Inside are 64 pages of stories and 
articles emphasizing enjoyment of nature 
and appreciation of the American way 
of life. Sample stories: a lead article 
on Forest Service “smoke jumpers”; a 
personal success story on Harry Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General Mills; 
a sea thriller entitled “Water Spout”; an 
adventure story, “I Wrestled a Wolf”; a 
nature “profile” on the mole. 


Other boy-tested subjects: how to 
ski, take pictures, build a boat or log 
cabin; the “Athlete of the Month” (Jim 
Pollard of the Minneapolis pro basket- 
ball Lakers); how a rifle is made, and 
adventure in Africa. 

While first sales wil: be limited to 

d: i d that sub- 
scriptions (at $1 for four quarterlies) 
would be accepted at publication offices 
dm the Northwestern Bank Building, 
Minneapolis. 

PATHFINDER, Jan. 24, 1951 


MARK TRAIL, Ted Kesting, 
1105 Northwestern BenkBlig, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. Ted 
Kesting wrote us: 





"We eppreciate your in- 
terest & we would surely 
like to have a1] the in- 
formation about our pub- 
lication available in your 
hends. Unfortunately, as 
our first issue has just 
come out, it's a bit too 
early to give definitely 
@ statement about our re 
quirements. 


"We want to kind offeel 
our way for the first few 


written by Fellowship members only will 

be printed, but anyone, we gather, may join 
the Fellowship. The letter is a strong, cre- 
ative group that has undertaken some worth- 
while projects, such as a radio program. We 
are heartily in favor of such collaboration 
by writers. 


We are indebted to Mrs. Mary Billings, of 
Bowdoinham, Me., for backgroun nformation 
about the Fellowship. It meets 3 times each 
year at Portland, Brunswick, Waterville, Me. 
A project is set up for each meeting with a 
judge or juages. Business reports, luncheon 
and workshop reading and discussion of prize 
poems seem to add up to stimulating meetings. aA 
number of round robins are also conducted, I 
believe, with incredsing market helps. 


GIRIS TODAY, Alice Hart, Methodist Publish 
ing House, O Broadwsy, Neshville 2, Tenn., 
reported (Jan. 25th) in a letter from Alice 
Hart, ed. ass't., to Winona Nichols that We 
Just now do have a market for more girls sto- 
ries and will look forward to hearing egain 
from you if you have other material fitting 
our need.” (Bear in mind the date above and 
that this is s market paying well, which was 
contacting an author who had already sold 2 
stories to the editor. So, don't send a re- 
ject from some other inferior market. Thats 
the quickest way to kill an editor's inter- 
est.) 





Always give editors your very best mss. 





issues. Consequently, al- 
most everything is being done on a specific 
assignment basis. 


"I am sending you a copy of our first at- 
tempt. I will appreciate your continued in- 
terest and indulgence. Later on, when we re- 
ally know ourselves more definitely what we 
are doing, we would certainly like to offer 
you all the deta you want.” 


Note that Ted Kesting is a friendly edit- 
or and also edits SORTS AFIELD. The latter 
is a well established publication. Study it 
and the new magazine carefully. Remember to 
be a good and considerate sinter of the wos 
Family whenever you contact him. It will be 
srorttable to you and all of the rest ofus. 


Higher Book Prices. Announcements are be- 
ing received from numerous publishers about 
price increases for active titles and other 
less active ones on their lists. That means 
lower royalties for authors. (Less sales. } 


St. Anthony's MONTHIY, Rev. Wm. J. Phill- 
ips, 5.Sed., Box o90, Newburgh, N.Y., states 
"we prefer the shorter stories (2,000 words 
or less), preferably with s moral signifi— 
cance. Stories about St. Anthony, of course, 
are particularly welcome (see; Jan.-Fut. is- 
sue, 'The Lost Sheep').” 





BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, Meredith Pubiish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Towa, has checklistr.s. 
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KNOW YOUR EDITORS WELL—IT Pays 





You will always make more gales with edit 
ors whom you «know best or understand fully.1 
have never known it to fail that generally, 
and other things being equal, an atmosphere 
of friendly partnership is the best climate 
for a writer to score hits in. Therefore, it 
is just plain commonsense and good business 
to cultivate friendly relationships and al- 
ways try to make yourself look better in an 
editor's eyes. There are a number of ways to 
do this, and it is part of the strategy and 
tactics of successful selling to maxe care- 
ful study of the editors you deal with. It 
is also good sense to look about and dig up 
other editors you think you could impress in 
a favorable manner. 


The first step in developing a good rela- 
tionship is to have a salable product é& not 
to waste an editor's time. It may not be easy at 
first to tell whether you have a strong "i- 
dea". But as you increase your news sense & 
your experience in dealing with editors, it 
becomes easier to know whether you are warm 
or cold. If you ere in an editorial office, 
talking an ides ecross, watch your man's eyes 
and the tone of his voice. If he is plainly 
not interested, switch to another idea, and 
if that fails, try a third, then get out of 
there quickly. 


Always put your idea over briefly and vis- 
uslly. Try to dramatize it so he can really 
see it on a single sheet of paper. Never, é& 
I mean NEVER, waste a busy man's time. Some 


editors may not be busy, but they like to make 
you and themselves think they're busy. So do 
not presume they aren't. sand when you leave 


@lways try to crack a good joxe. as actors 
woula ssy, give yourself a good exit linea 
trick thet is always effective is to get up 
under cover of the laugh. Then make a clean 
and jyuick good-bye. Don't linger or have an 
agonizing time getting through the door. If 
he wants you to stay, he will say so even if 
three telephones, two secretaries and a new 
visitor al] seek his attention simultaneous- 
ly. But make him rather than you responsible 
always for a hung up schedule. 


You can help yourself a lot by reading a- 
bout editors wherever you can. Watch in all 
the writers' and professional magazines you 
can lay your hands on, for the news of & a- 
bout editors. If an editor is promoted, re- 
member it when you write to or address hin. 
No editor likes to be fawned upon; or if he 
does, you won't find him a good guy to sell 
mss. to. But most editors are human and en- 
joy being sppreciated. And if you know that 
an editorial change has just been made, you 
imply thet you are conversant with the need 
of your prospective market. 


Be a good judge of character. Some books, 
you will quickly notice, are in the writers' 
magazines practically every month with some 
news. are they on their toes or just space- 
erabbers? If the latter, it means they have 


a lot of flies buzzing around them and will 
not appreciate your contribution half somuch 
as some editor who is not in the news. and 
here is another thing to consider. Is there 
@ specific need mentioned in the news-tipor 
is it just a general come-on? And whet will 
be the chances of your ms. having to face a 
competitive drive of a thousand other writ- 
ers? 


The best editors know thet any tip placed 
in a writers' magazine will bring down upon 
them a swarm of "impossible”™ mss. So, gener- 
ally any serious editorial need will usual- 
ly be shown to responsible agents. The lat- 
ter will sift their lists of capable writer 
clients for the chap who can handle the as- 
signment. Again, suppose you live on the Pa- 
cific Coast. It takes about three weeks to- 
day for most writers' magazines to reach the 
distant circulation. You don't suppose that 
agents say to themselves, "I mustn't read a 
writers' magazine; that would be unfair and 
give me a chance to knock out some writers, 
who are not my customers." On the contrary, 
most agents read every writers' magazine, & 
each day @ new one comes into the office the 
alert agent calls an editor by phone or asks 
him to lunch, and says, "I've got just exact 
ly the right man to fill that hole you men- 
tioned in this month's Writers' BUGIE.” 





It's always been a theory of mine that the 
smart writer either stays away from a4 news- 
tip, or uses it to think up another & bett- 
er way of approaching that particular edit- 
or. That's why we at REWRITE publish all of 
the news-tips es they come along, but use a 
personal approach. If we have any specializ 
ed data on the market, we seek to give it to 
you as an editorial aside, so that you will 
approach the editor better briefea than the 
general run of writers. If we know that the 
tip is a waste of time, we try to tell you. 


and most of all, within the scope of very 
limited time we try to dig up our own scoop 
tips. If we can find an editor who wishes a 
particular type of material, we bring it to 
your attention. And as a consequence, there 
is a better percentage chance for you since 
our circulation is smaller. Moreover, we're 
constantly checking trends or special news- 
tips that our readers very wonderfully send 
us in ever increasing numbers. A letter toa 
editor as a result of this personal inquiry 
is sometimes ignored, but often drags up an 
interesting personal reply. While we exper- 
ience the same time lag as other papers, we 
do find this more personalized reporting re 
sults in a higher percentage of sales thana 
mass come-on type of tip. 


and finally, while we try very hard never 
to permit REWRITE to be a mere house-organ, 
it is a fact that the writers we are close- 
ly in contact with do benefit from our posi- 
tion as editors of a magazine with a world- 
wide circulation in which is included quite 
a number of friendly agents. Because as in- 
formation comes to us, we pass it immediate 
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ly along to writers capable of using it. In 

is way an individual writer, or at most a 
very few get a red hot tip they can utilize 
without fear that hundreds of other writers 
will be breathing down their neck, or theyll 
be engulfed in a mass rush of inexperienced 
writers. And since our aim is constantly to 
stimulate individual sales, this kind of re 
alistic sharpshooting has resulted in anin- 
creasing number of directly traceable sales 
and setisfactory editorial contects. 


Any writer could pursue this method with- 
out any difficulty. He might not have there 
sources of our twenty-odd years of practical 
experience, and of the Central Ms. Market File 
but he could gradually bu or mse an 
equel background. The point is that a writ- 
er who keeps eternal watch for information, 
end thinks how he can use it skilfully, and 
with imagination, will quickly put himselfe 
head of the mad rush of desperate and fear- 
ful writers. If you can do an editor a fav- 
or, or make him your friend, and if you are 
not subserviently obsequious,. you will have 
him half sold when you submit your first ms. 
He will want to buy it, if he possibly can. 
Then the trick is to keep him that way. Do 
not disappoint him. Play your cards careful- 
ly. Make him like you better and better the 
while your mutuel friendship grows. 


SOME NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rev. Allan W. Clark, HOME PRAYERS, Calvary 
Church, Danvers, Mass., has watched the lit- 
tle weekly home service he writes for the E- 
piscopal Province of New England flourish to 
such an extent that he can no longer add to 
his personal list. He asks friends from now 
on to send the name and address of the min- 
ister of anyone who needs HOME PRAYERS. He 
will arrange with this minister to have the 
paper sent regularly. It is very stimulating 
and I would not be without it. 


Note on Agents. We were told on fairly good 
authority recently that one of the large ad- 
vertising agents is apt to submit the mss of 
a considerable number of different clients, 
811 at the same time in one indiscriminate, 
general package. A sort of individual "rush 
pile”. (The irreverent name for the general 
meil pile inside editorial offices is slush 
pile. 





Now it is legitimate for any agent to de- 
liver mss. as efficiently as he can. So he 
often has his personel messenger deliver two 
or three mss. at one editorial office. But 
the question of salesmanship arises when an 
unusual number of mss/“is dumped in the hope 
of one sale. That is what we call here: the 
technique of the "10% boys". They are think- 
ing more of themselves than of any one cli- 
ent. It's a low grade quality of "salesman- 
ship". It does not teke the place of enthu- 
sieasm for one specific ms., or one particu- 
lar author. 


We advise any writer to inquire into what 


methods his agent uses. And make him visual- 
ly prove it, not just tell you. We have seen 
the costly lengths that some of the big non- 
advertising agents go to in order to make a 
special ms. stand out and hit the editorial 
eyes a knock-out punch. You can't afford to 
be introduced by (1) an agent editors don't 
take to; or (2) in a crowd picture where you 
are being trampled on in the back row. Es- 
pecially if you are paying for the privileg 
of lettingen agent coltent fod. you want tobe 
sure of the circumstences of presentetion. 


WCS Circuleting Library. Since the middle 
of January we have en quietly warning the 
readers, thet future fines will be 25¢, per 
month instead of ten. We do not grow rich on 
a $2.00 per year enrollment fee and fines— 
for keeping e book beyond the usual month. It 
has been a source of pride with us, that the 
wWCS Circulating libra is practically pub- 
Tic service Sefsonifien. We want to continue 
it on that basis. We want everyone to be able 
to study writing at an insignificant cost in 
our Library. If they can't afford even such 
low fees, they are free to make full use of 
the WCS Scholarship Fund. The increased fee 
is simply to speed use of the more used ti- 
tles and to provide additional money to buy 
duplicates. Use the wWCs Livrery: It is your 
library, intended to help you to write. 


Song Writers, Attention! Our Central Man- 
uscr A rke @ has built up quite a lot 
° ata on song publishers and the like. We 
don't pretend to be suthorities on the sub- 
ject. Serious problems we refer to the SONG 
WRITER'S REVIEW. But in a good many cases we 
can tell you whether you will be stuck as a 
sucker, and whether you'll be throwing your 
money down the drain. 


In line with our regular policy, there is 
no charge for this kind of advisory service. 
Our pay comes in seeing that writers do not 
waste their money, and get a dollar's value 
for every dollar they invest. (We constant- 
ly get letters like the one received sever- 
al days ago. Man told us the story he wish- 
ed us to check, had cost him $45 for exami- 
nation by two advertising critic-agents. One 
had held it for 15 years. Both promised the 
ms. could be sold, but did not deliver. At 
our regular $1 per 1,000 words rate we told 
him frankly the ms. was worthless. We tried 
with the limited information at our dispos- 
al to help this writer to find some corners 
of the writing field that would be within the 
narrow range:of his present skill.) 


The SHORELINER, regional illustrated month 
ly for the Creat Bay area eround Durham, N. 
H., carried a story in December about UNH'S 
Conference staff, including a picture of Mill, 

m told. Doris Marston writes for it. 





Ethel M. Eaton tells us she was asked byC. 

° © step up her production of ar- 
ticles. She has written for several depart- 
ments for many years. Numerous others in the 
WCS Family contribute to the MONITOR. 
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SOME NEWS AND COMMENT 


Harper Prize Novel, Harper & Brothers, 49 
E. Sort St., NYC I6, reports that mss. have 
been coming in slowly. (The rush comes during 
the last few weeks, so a writer would be re- 
ally smart to get in there early, while the 
judges are fresh. That's good advice cover- 
ing any contest.) So here are a few remind- 
ers for contestants: 





(1) Mss. must be in the office before theend 
of the business day on June 1, 1951. 


(2) This is not a "first novel" contest. So 
the ability to measure up against the writ- 
ing of sessoned authors has to be taken in- 
to eccount. 


(3) Prompt reads are promised. The only mss. 


held are those accepted, since the prize ms. 
will be selected from these. 


(4) Serial publication does not /bar a ms. 


(5) For full details, address as above. 


Marketing Your Song. The cheapest, surest 
way 1s via the resort field. If necessary on 
your own label. Then go efter the local out- 


lets, disk jockies, music shops, etc. If it 
has something, it may catch on. Push it on! 


| 
Rejection Slips. We welcome any r.s. that 
you care to send us. They frequently give a 
market tip that is official and which we can 
pass along. Someone else's market report is 
often a potential sale for you! So the more 
we receive, the better for everyone. 





And here is another angle. We use many of 
the duplicates we receive to increase cross- 
reference efficiency in the Central Ms. Mar- 
ket File. For instance, it is very help 
have an important, or even an obscure mage- 
zine filed under Fiction, articles, Poetry. 
That can increase your percentage chances of 
a sale, when you ask us for late information 
about a market, or markets in a specialized 
field. 


The Central Ms. Market File is increasing 
in size, scope and the number of individuel 
entries. Thousends of markets are reported, 
meny of them several times under different, 
varied categories. Not the least important, 
naturally, is the file of envelops containing 
individual information about each magazine, 
that hes failed or suspended. Eventually it 
will provide a fairly effective check on re- 
ports about closed markets that might slide 
through our editorial screen and give you a 
false steer to a magazine no longer open. We 
aim to give you the best possible, absolute- 
ly accurate deta on eas many markets as we can. 
And within the limits of our resources we in 
tend to spare neither time nor money in re- 
taining top quelity standards in the data we 
bring you. 





But remember you can help us to help you! 


4 PLAN FOR REWRITING FEATURES 


Here is the practical and thoughtful plan 
used by a successful writer friend of ours, 
when she rewrites and reslants material she 
has already published. This is something we 
often recommend, as a means of wringing the 
most money out of one subject. Always rais- 
ing the cautionary finger of warning not to 
plagierize one's self, or to sell identical 
material to the same competing markets. In- 
deed, we even caution writers not to be too 
greedy and so try to sell the same story to 
too many markets within too short a time. We 
think, however, thet our friend shows rath- 
er clearly how she makes two stories bloss- 
om where only one grew before. 


"Of course I use a wholly different lead. 
Then, after checking with the person involv- 
ed, I add new material not available when I 
wrote the first story. Often, too, there are 
facts thet must be omitted from the earlier 
piece because of the periodical's policies. 
These can be used elsewhere. And I believe I 
have told you that I have permission from a 
peper I write frequently for, to republish. 
Even so, my files often show a sepsrationof 
@ year or more between stories covering the 
same story." Our friend makes the addition- 
al interjection that pictures, used or not, 
or a different set by a different cameramm, 
can make ae great difference. 


I'd like to stress that friendly relation 
with the editors. No editor likes to play a 
second fiddle, or see his material reprint- 
ed before his publication has lost its cir- 
culating power. The writer who,is greedy or 
who follows another, picking up the latter's 
stories too quickly, using them in some oth- 
er periodical, will quickly sign his om re- 
jection slips. 


"where Do You Find Stories?” Here isa tip 
to answer the question implied in the previ- 
ous paragraph. A New England feature writer 
suggests that she picks up many a story out 
of the various officiel state publications: 
The PINE CONE (Maine), “Vermont LIFE”, New 
Hampshire TROUBADOUR, etc. Many of the Var- 

ous states issue ese. Some ere distribut 
ed either free, or for a nominel sum, that can 
be easily recovered in one story. Indeed, if 
you wonder where editors dig upallof the new 
stories they publish, it may surprise you to 
discover that in spite of the common assump- 
tion on the part of writers, a few editors, 
surprisingly enough, are literate and read, 
yes, really read the publications that many 
writers self-importantly pass by. 


One of the chores that tekes a lot of our 
time, but which we are glad to do, is call- 
ing editors' attention to slovenly, or slow 
handling of mss. Recently, for example, two 
checks were obtained for as many writers, 4 
third requested, and a letter received from 
an editor, apologizing for a ms. which came 
A*ack looking as if it had visited a pigpen. 
We are polite, but firm, gripe with facts. 





REWRITE 


PUT IT IN THE RECORD 


Machinery Editor, FARM JOURNAL, Philadel- 
phia 5, Penna., will pey $0 for any "tricks 
that meke troublesome jobs connected with a 


tractor, car, truck or eny implement easier 
to solve,” Payment when used. 


Fong Editor, same address, will pay wo- 
men readers of the Farmer's Wife section for 
any letters about husbands, at they like. 
They are planning @ story soon, "up front", 
where the men will be sure to see it. Lett- 
ers can be either for or against. This, of 
course, is in addition to the regular $25 « 
$5 payments for letters from farm women. (It 
is e monthly feature.) 


We are sorry to learn of the death of our 
WCS Family member, Maggie Woody Stratton. 


The LITTIE LUTHERAN, Mrs. K. M. Ludvigsen, 
Rt. 4, Denver 8, Colo., (this a new address) 
recently wrote a WCS Family member: ‘Our ma- 
terial is definitely Christ-centered, eiming 
to draw the child closer to His Saviour and 
to live a more fruitful and blessed Christi- 
an life. We avoid purely secular themes,— 
notwithstanding their otherwise intrinsic in- 
terest or worth. 





"Neither do we ever buy any poetry.” 


Writers' JOURNAL advised a contributor to 
its “Experience” column late in January "We 
are not accepting mss. at this time." 


Hospitalized Veterans Resting Project, 919 
N. chigan ave., cago 9 +, 18 con- 
ducting its 5th Annual National Writing Con- 
test (Closes: April lo, 1901). An attractive 
printed "Contest News” gives full details & 
some excellent writer helps & market tips.. 
We at REWRITE have cooperated with 4 annual 
awards of tree subscriptions. We have given 
these for a number of years, and where recip- 
ients have contacted us or shown interest we 
have continued the subscriptions beyond the 
single year. 


Jennie D. Linquist, The Horn Book, 248 Boyl- 
ston 5t., Boston lo, Mass., took over edit-— 
orship from longtime editor Bertha E. Mahony 
Miller as of Jan.-Feb. issue. For any writ- 
@r wishing to know fully the background and 
atmosphere of good juvenile books, The HORN 
Book is an essential tool. Several notable, 
and distinguished librarians and editors are 
associate editors. Bill hes had the privi- 
lege of being a contributor to it. 


Radcliffe College is conducting its usual 
summer course in ublishing Procedures". A 
limited number of men students may now teke 
this course at a women's college. 


Massachusetts' State Library and archives 
were recently accorded a feature articie in 
the Boston HERALD. In this and other states 
a writer could easily dig up some interest- 
ing and valuable stories with sales value. 





CONTESTS COMING UP THIS MONTH 


american Poetry League, Marie L. Adams,.. 
7077 W. c4th Ave., cary, Ind., offers every 
year $15, $10, $5 and other prizes for men- 
ber poems not over 28 lines. Membership: by 
invitation in Jan. & July. Although REWRITE 
is not listed among the 1950 prize donors we 
have offered 2 free susbscriptions for sev- 
eral years, and others among the donors are 
members of the WCS Family. Kate Brackett, an 
other member, is a member o e Leagues ine 
lyst Committee", which offers free advice.A 
fine cooperative organization for poets. 


Landis Contest, National WCTU, Evanston, 
Ill., offers annual awards for declamations 
(senior, 750 - 1,000 words; junior, 400-600) 
on certain themes. Closes: March 31, 1951. 





The WESTMINSTER award for Fiction, With- 
erspoon Bidg., Philasdelphia 7, Pa. ,000, 
of which $5,000 is outright prize, for best 
novel; no restrictions; 75,000 words, mini- 
mum length. Write for entry blank. Closes; 
June 1, 1951. ade aE 





HARPER Prize Novel awerd, (See: P. 10.) A 
$10, awar at has been offered for mny 
years. Closes: June l, 1951. 


Dramatists’ Alliance, Box 200, Stanford U- 
niversity, Calif., offers prizes of #100, é& 
$50 for full length & short plays. Closes— 
March 25, 1951. Production. Entry bYenks. 


Authors' & artists' Club of Chattsnooga,. 
Mrs. Ollie Barnes Dayton, 4014 Rossville ili, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., awards $15,$10 & $5 for 


poems not over 32 lines, any form & subject 
(limit 2 poems). anonymous. Closes; May 1,'5l. 


ACTIVE COOPERATION GETS RESULTS 








Here is a very practical Slick Trick sug- 
gested by Mary Billings, Bowdoinham, Me. In 
the robins she partictrotes in, she adds an 
extra sheet on which she lists a few recent 
poetry markets. "I ask each member to place 
at least one additional unit on the list as 
his turn comes around. When each market list 
has been around the circle, I plan to switch 
it with another sheet from another robin, so 
the markets will be changed and added tocon- 


tinually." (These are Poetry Fellowship of Me. 
robins.) 





Mary says that she depends a good deal on 
REWRITE for additions and corrections. I've 
asked her how we can cooperate further. It's 
obvious that any group or groups can quick- 
ly work up a very good market file by sucha 
method of cooperative effort well done. We 
have asked her to tie us in on this multiple 
source of information and have promised co- 
operation on our part in return. 


Increasingly, more writers are sending us 
market tips as soon as they get them. Your 
tip will help some other writer, and theirs 
may mean a good sale for you. It is happening: 
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HERE'S A BUYER'S MARKET FOR WRITERS 





Here is an important trend that is an out- 
growth of the present world upheaval. Steff 
newspapermen, particularly cameramen, ere be- 
ing called up or called back by the military 
forces. This makes it difficult for many of 
the city editors on the smaller papers They 
are unable to maintain an efficient staff at 
full strength. 


The practical result is that there is re- 
lexed intolerance of the man or woman who's 
over 45, or suffers from some minor disabil- 
ity. The mein question is: can an applicant 
do the job either full time or on the free- 
lance basis? Production of consistently good 
work is all that matters. This apvlies both 
to press photographers and correspondents— 
or that ambidextrous backbone of the small- 
er county or ares daily and weekly, corres- 
pondent-photographer. 


H. E. Duncan, hospitelized veteran at the 
V. A. Hospital in Beth, N. Y., reports that 
he has had confirmation of this situationin 
talks with journalists in nearby towns, And 
8lso in letters from WCS Family member Dor- 
is Kirkpatrick, feature writer on the Fitch- 
burg sentinel, our local paper, for one ortwe 
predecessors of which Duncan was the lunen- 
burg correspondent and circulation manager. 





Alert writers can turn this development to 
their advantage in a number of ways because 
the smaller papers offer a variety of back- 
log of employment, experience and materials 
for short stories, feature stories and even 
that novel which every American writer will 
try his hand at eventually. 


Doehla Greeting Cards, Inc, Fitchburg, Mess 
It was announced on Feb. Sth that plans are 
made to transfer the entire business to the 
nearby city of Nashua, N. H., within a year 
Lerger quarters, more efficient handling of 
the business. And, local informed circles ad, 
@ more favorable tax climate. (The new site 
is being purchesed by the Harry Doehla Char- 
itable Foundation.) 











Inferior Market Lists. Writers should in- 
quire carefully before buying a 
list of ms. markets from adver- 





ILLOGICAL THINKING GETS YOU NOWHERE 





One of the ways you can strengthen your a- 
bility as a writer is constantly to weigh & 
challenge everything you read. Because it's 
in print it is not necessarily true. Illog- 
ical and well-intentioned, but misguided peo 
ple “figure” quite as much as the "liars" in 
the old adage. Every time you pick an arti- 
cle or story to pieces and spot a fallacy, a 
tiny bit of intellectual muscle in addition 
to the discovered truth, is added to you as 
a writer and a thinker. 


Recently the Boston GLOBE'S John Harriman 
indulged himself In a splendid example of il 
logical thinking. (It would be well worth a 
little time and thought to study this clip. 
It was in the Jan. 18th issue) His intention 
was of the best: to cry an end to the false 
prophets who wring their hands and say that 
America is doomed to defeat. His editorial 
was headed, "The Dollar is Still the Best Piece 
of Money in the World." Of course it is, ev- 
en a 50¢ dollar. But that is no reason why, 
is it, that we should let the politicians & 
i111 advised economic policymakers continue to 
weaken it. The cry babies who put their mon- 
ey in a sock and refuse to bet on the great- 
est country in the world today are one thing. 
But all of those who dissipate our strength 
are another. (Please continue on Page 13.) 


B. Harold Young, newly elected as a member 
of the New Wanahtre legislature, ran into a 
fellow member, who has been a member of the 


WCS Family for several years. So he writes, 








"What are you trying to do, pack theN. 
H. General Court with your trained news 
hawks and feature writers? If you ere, 
keep it up, because we need them.” 


Well, with two such good representatives, 
Robert Zngiish is the other, we can boast a 
working nority”. There are only 397 oth- 
er members. 


and we learn that Alice Packard is teach- 
ing speech at the Powers Schoo n Boston. I 
mentioned Dorothy Alexander's connection at 
the same school a few months back. 











An Ancient Formula. We are al- 





tisers in some of the magazines 
for writers. A subscriber tells 
us thet included on s verse list 
she bought about @ year ago, was 
the name of one poetry magazine 
that has been dead for 6 years, 
and another that suspended 3 or 
4 years ago. Other markets were 
listed that have been reported, 
to our knowledge, as "closed”or 
out of the running for a number 
of years. We are investigating. 
This kind of shoddy salesmanship 
can cost writers much wasted pos 
tage, time, energy and loss of pe 
tience and morale. Ask us before 
you buy. There is no charge. 


to 
if thou mark, 


and to whom, 
at what time, 


THE GOLDEN RULE of 
INTERPRETATION 


It shall greatly helpe ye 
understande Scripture, 

not only what is spoken or wrytten, 

but of whom, 


with what words, 


t 
— John Wyclif (1324-1984) 
DESTINY 
Overtones spring from 
such relationships. 


12 


ways telling writers (1) to get 
into their pieces the Who? What? 
Where? When? How? And (2) toplot 
in terms of the human, end emo- 
tional relations. So it is nice 
in this matter of building over- 
tones to discover that it's all 
been said before by an authori- 
ty in an another and completely 
different field. Somehow, it im- 
presses the point more deeply & 
brings home the energizing truth 
of the eternal verities. 


I suggest that everyone wish- 
ing to write stories, memorize, 
and inwardly digest this "box". 
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(Cont'd from Previous Page.) 


Mr. Harriman states that "Inflation, such 
as has occurred in Surope, is impossible in 
this country. The United States Soller te of 
course backed by the huge productive strength 
of American industry; the trouble in Burope 
was that they simply could not make suffici- 
ent goods to go around.” 


; True. But Europe is an old country, we're 
? young. Europe has been destroying goods—in 
*wars for hundreds of years; Zurope has been 
supporting crowned heads and privileged peo- 
ple for a similar time. Even today it is un- 
willing, among the upper classes and the rub 
ing leaders to change its ways. 


But let us look at America. Every time we 
let a union boss tell his men they can only 
ado.a half-dsy's work for a full day's payor 
pull his men out on a strike, we are "sabo- 
taging” that much vaunted Americen "produc 
tion". Whenever we take men away from tools 
to fight; whenever we destroy goods in war; 
wheneverwe pour money down the drain in "bur- 
eaucratic waste” or give special privileges 
to our politicians or a minority group we're 
weakening our production potential and hence 
inflating the dollar—just exactly the same 
as Europe has done. You can never “produce” 
by stopping production. A man.cannot get 4a- 
head by filling himself full of liquor, and 
wasting his vitality on women. In the iden- 
tical way no government can get ahead by ex- 
pending more than it takes in. There comesa 
time when the strongest constitution, indi- 
vidual or national, is sapped and dissipat- 
ed. Inflation is alweys possible. 


REWRITE believes that all those who truly 
love our country, will see the difference be 
tween the inescapable logic of Nature.& the 
sentimental sophistry of those who live ina 
world of personal greediness or fantesy. We 
at REWRITE call on all who love America, to 
stop giving her lip service, and to raise a 
finger in defense of her ideals before that 
bubble we have blown bursts and a beautiful 
dream becomes a nightmare. Cnly by being an 
honest, logical thinker will you be a writ- 
er worthy of the name, when the final chips 
are down. 


The Literary Market Place, R.R.Bowker Co., 
62 W. 45th ot., NYC 19, is being readied for 
its 1951 edition. Invaluable for its lists, 
and general trade information. There's 4 pre- 

s- 


ublication price of $3.75 prior to its 
suance in gune. A word to the wise. 
STORY-A-DAY, Lucile Gulliver, 157 Newbury 
St., ston 16, Mass., is now promising re- 
ports in two weeks. Can't accept any furth- 
er mss. featuring young birds at present. The 
first issue now suhedaled Tor Sept., 1951. 
It was first planned to start in Deg, 1950. 


WRITERS' BOOK CLUB filled a library order 
for Tenten oks for Christ Church (Episco- 
pal) in Cambridge this year. 





NEWS OF THE FEDSRAL TRADE COMMISSION 


An FTC complaint has been issued challenge 
ing te tresses ye that "U.S.Na Magazine 
is an official publication o e U. av 
Department and is owned, edited, & pubilish- 
ed by naval personnel." The complaint says 
the respondents heve "exeggerated the magni- 
tude of their business” by claiming accred- 
ited correspondents on all ships é& stations 
and that it is en act of patriotism to adver 
tise in the magazine. 


An FIC trial examiner has filed an initi- 
al (recommended) decision agsinst the Inter- 
national Association of Electrotypers & Ster- 
eotypers, Inc. and others, calling for on or- 
der against conspiracy to fix uniform prices 
for electrotypes, stereotypes, matrices and 
multigraphs. (The effect of such a "conspir 
acy" could be to raise costs of publishing.) 





An FIC order has been issued against Chas. 
U. Branch trading as National Surveys & Ea- 
ucationé! Development Co., los Angeles, for 
*misrepresentation in the sale of books" by 
mail-order advertising and house-to-house. 


The FTC is seeking a preliminary injunct- 
ion in the federal courts to restrain "what 
it called false advertising of a medicinal- 
preparation designated Imdrin.” aA stipule- 
tion has also been accepted from the Inner- 
Aid Medicine Co. to discontinue certain aa- 
vertisements regarding Inner-aAid. (The lat- 
ter decision is in accordance with the FTOS 
policy of"encouraging law observance through 
cooperation...where there has been no intent 
to defraud or mislead.”) 


The Poet Forum, Denver POST, Henry Hough, 
Denver c, SIo- pays $1.50 per poem onacc. 
for use in the Rocky Mountain ee Maga zine 
of the Sunday P - Under nes, seasona 
material at least 6 weeks in advance of use 
date. Dated clip sent to contributor outside 
of Denver. Additional copies may be obtain- 
ed from Circulation dept. within 3 weeks,if 
10¢ per copy and lo” for postege is sent. A 
contributor was recently notified that this 


market is temporarily overstocked. Try it a 
little later. 


Pleasant bouguet. A professional writer, a 
subscriber to ASWHITE , told us when he sent 
in his renewal this month, that he considers 
REWRITE the "most valuable writer's publice 
tion crossing his desk, the most factual, ac- 
curate & down to earth.” Several others in- 
formed us they were cutting out other maga- 
zines, but not REWRITE. Ail of which offers 
us something to live up to. With your contin- 
ued support ana help in checking on the let- 
est nerket news, we will hope to keep up the 
improvements. 


Incidentally, REWRITE hed its best month, 
in January, since sometime in 1947....We've 
just ordered a trial individual label forour 
parcel post packages. You'll be seeing this 
first 1,000 lot in action soon, we hope. 
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NEWS WHITE IT IS NEWS 





The Anonyme Workshop, Mr. G. M. Jackson., 
32 Edgewood Ave., Valley, Cal., offers 
$5 a romantic love poem; and $5 for a poen, 
that expresses appreciation of natures ver- 
nal beauty. Any form, any length and number 
but the membership dues of 25¢ must accomp- 
any the submissions. Closes: March 11, 1951. 





(Note: since the deadlines of this organ- 
ization are invariable so tight, we suggest 
thet seriously interested writers get on the 
reguler mailing list, so that they will re- 
ceive notice sufficiently in advance to en- 
ter. So far as publicity in the writers mag- 
azines is concerned, a date in April should 
have been made for this spring activity. Of 
our readers, many will not learn about this 
contest until it is closed. A hint for you, 
if you conduct a contest, or write againsta 
deadline. ) 


Dr. Edythe A. Bacon and Carrie Esther Han- 
mil have each given books to the reu- 
lating Library recently. We are grateful. 


"One Man Marshall Plan”. Recently, Albert 
Croissant, los angeles, Cal., made an excel- 
Tent suggestion in the C.S.MONITOR. He said 
that if every reader & Writer would consti- 
tute himself a "one men Marshall Plan” just 
by mailing his discarded magezines to some- 
one overseas, he'd be doing a patriotic and 
valuable act. It would help to discredit i- 
deas such as Communism, and would make many 
friends for Democracy. 











College & public librarians, mayors, edi- 
tors, any key figures. Enclose your address 
so you can be notified if more are welcome. 
You'll be amazed at the response. 





DO YCU NEBD MS. ENVELOPS? 





The best quality envelops at the price a 
stationery store never will offer you, be- 
cause we buy in quantity and do not seek a 
prohibitive mark-up. 


SMALIEST Sizes (No. 104 & 1134) (two fold) 





25 of Bach @§ .90 50 of Each 
(6¢x9% & 7x10) 


$1.00 


$1.65. 


SMALL Sizes (one fold) 


25 of Each 50 of Each $1.85. 


LARGE Sizes (9x12 & 10x13) (flat) 


15 of Each $1.00 30 of Esch $1.90. 


All prices plus postage. 30c. is average. 


We also sell a No. 6% (3 5/8 x 6%) envel- 


op (white). It's weight, just the thing 
for filing notes, even letters where writing 
is folded inside. Cost? 75¢ per 100, postage 
extra. (But weight is less than a pound.) 


We have not advanced our prices! 


KEEP YOUR CHIN UP & KEEP SHOOTING! 





We have said it before and we say it once 
more, that it is amazing how much you'll be 
able to get done if you plan your day, & do 
all the things you see a need for doing. It 
does not matter too much whether you're in- 
terrupted by unexpected visitors or compel} 
ing responsibilities, so long as you do get 
the immediete things done. These may be the 
small, routine things. But if you do them im 
mediately, they will be behind you, and you 
won't have to fece them egein. 


It is well to remember that there is rhythm 
in your life and in ell of those about you. 
On certain days you cen't do anything wrong 
while on others you can't seem to doa thing 
right. Part of the job of being an adult is 
to become thoroughly aware of this fact. Do 
not try to fight it, or swim against the cur 
rent. Learn to adept your energy to it. So 
that when you ere feeling good you put full 
power into important activities. Don't waste 
precious time or strength; don't dissipatea 
lot of your creative force in foolish, flip- 
pent time-killing tasks. Contrarily, when «4 
low time is upon you, do the pedestrian ac- 
tivities such aes cleaning up your desk, send 
reading necesssry books or magazines. Pre- 
pare for the time when things break for you 
egain. 


The difference between e successful writ- 
er and an unsuccessful one is largely ea mat- 
ter of this “drive” that they put into work 
they both love. One fiddle-faddles, waiting 
for the breaks to happen. The other readies 
himself, keeps some headway even though his 
ship seems to be becalmed. You can do it toa 


HERE IS A POINT WELL TAKEN 





A correspondent who shall be nameless has 
raised an interesting point. She says: "The 
National League of American Pen Women makes 
It a requirement of membership that writers 
sell before they can join. But The PENWOMAN 
which is the official magazine of the Club, 
(and a very fine one, too. Bd.) asks members 


to contribute stories, articles, etc. with- 
out payment for same.” 


We think that the point is well taken for 
this encourages commercial editors to do the 
same. If writers make a point of paying for 
their own material under such circumstances 
they sre in a better position to demand pay- 
ment from editors. It should be quite simple 
for so powerful an orgenization commandinga 
large circulation not only of its own maga- 
zine, but of many others, (1) to get enough 
advertising to pay at least a nominal price 
for material; and (2) to use its strength to 
improve payment for writers’ mss. in commer 
cial magazines. The League could do a great 
deal to support some of the weaker, but de- 
serving magazines. Suppose it built upacen- 
tral fund the purpose of which was to offer 
tangible support in the form of subscriptions 
or an adv. What a power for good it could be! 



















HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here are the acceptances reported to usin 
the past month: 


Ma Billings 
oems: C.S.MONITOR, STORIBS FOR CHIIDREN. 
article: "TEENS. 


Fred Fritch 
ort short: SIR (March issue). 


Ma Moon 
oon WINGED WORD, The CRESSBT (2) St. 
Anthony MESSENCEN, AMERICAN BARD (2). 


Katherine H. Dudle 
Article: SWOT TOR. 
Edwerd W. Ludwi 
Sei. Fict. Story: FANTASY SCIENCE & FIC- 


TION. 








Winona Nichols J 
uvenile ory: GIRIS TODAY. 
Article: Adult e ass, D.C.Cook Pub- 
lishing Co. HOME (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 


Florence M. Davis 
Juvenile story: JACK & JILL. 





Dolores Cairns 
Yoem;: 


Frances Durland 
Juvenile Story: FORWARD. 





Helen Neal 
Article: CHRISTIAN HOME. 


Helen Tangworthy 
Story: St. anthony's MONTHLY. 


Gilean Douglas 
oems: Denver POST, Portland OREGONIAN. 


Articles: 10 to various markets. Sever- 
al poetry awards. 











Send in your record. Several writers said 
this month e B.A.Column is a morale booster 


HEIP US TO HEIP YoU 





Give us all the cooperation you can on ms. 
market tips. It's a matter of self-interest 
for you, because the pool of information we 
collect is larger then the limited range of 
vision of any one writer. It ties you intoa 
great "wire service” with hundreds of sharp 
eyes, all working for you. 


We ourselves write hundreds of letters in 
the course of a year to editors. Whenever a 
writer gives us a tip about an editor which 
needs checking, we ask the editor about it. 
Some editors ignore our requests for facts. 
That in itself is a commentary on the maga- 
zine. Qthers take pains to give us detailed 
information. More & more we are dating tips 
so you will know how good the tip is, and be 
able to make the best possible use of it. 








IS YOUR WRITING CLEAR? 


A writer made the comment about herself & 
her writing the other day, that she thought 
perhaps her trouble is that she does not get 
@ clearcut issue or theme in her stories. I 
think she is probably right. But that's one 
of the_commonest faults in the work of many 
inexperienced writers. And it's not beccuse 
the material basically is confused. You can 
muddy up the cleanest water just by stirring 
it. So, too, you can confuse the simplest of 
plots or themes by using-too many words, or 
long, involved presentation. 





We notice in lots of the letters that the 
mail brings in, how confused, how higgledy- 
piggledy is the thought of the average per- 
son. People send us checks with no mention, 
even on the check itself, or no accompanying 
memo as to what it is for. When we make the 
deposit, we have no record, except the can- 
cellation on the envelop, as to the details 
of the transaction. For innumerable letters 
come with no address on the envelop. And it 
is frequent practice to put the address on- 
to the envelop, but not inside. Frequently, 
money is enclosed loosely, with no reference 
to it, or how much is enclosed. As often as 
not, the reference, if any, is buried, lit- 
erally, in a paragraph, or put on a scrapof 
loose paper. 


Such thinking inevitably is carried over, 
shows up in mss. The ideas are jumbled. The 
author does not put over clearly what he is 
trying to express. The result is holes in a 
theme. Or when a situation is built up step 
by step, the steps are covered up or confus 
ed by poor paragraphing. Visualization is a 
virtue of which many writers are ignorantly 
unaware. Charles H. Woodbury, the painterof 
seascapes, was & competent artist. But af- 
ter 40 years of painting, he still checked- 
up on himself to see whether he could paint 
exactly what he wanted to. Put some objecton 
a table, look at it for several minutes and 
then try (1) to give a precise definition of 
it; and (2) to give an equally precise pic- 
ture of what you see and feel. You will in- 
evitably be amazed at your awkwardness with 
words. 





This is what Stevenson, Emerson and allof 
the great writers mean when they speak about 
learning to write. It is the pedestrian and 
uninspired task of handling words the way ea 
master craftsman does his tools. There are 
hundreds of people with a natural aptitude, 
let's say, for doing almost anything we can 
think of. But that does not mean they don't 
need to study their particular art or craft. 
Lots of us have plenty to say about what is 
right or wrong with the universe. Perhaps we 
even have a natural gift for telling a story. 
But we still have to make our medium subsery 
ient to our purposes. Words, ideas, people, 
Places, feelings, these are tools. We arent 
truly writers until we can handle them eas- 
ily, grecefully, exactly. Until we can make 
readers think and feel what we think & feel. 
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A_FRIENDIY EDITOR THINKS OUT LOUD 





YOUTH'S COMRADE, Helen F. Temple, Nazarene 
Pu shing Co., £923 Troost Ave., Box 527,. 
Kenses City 10, Mo., sends us an interesting 
comment that gives you a picture not only of 
Miss Temple's policy, but of how editors in 
their capacity of longe range buyers of mss. 
try to plan their purchases and control the 
inventory. 


"It would be nice if COMRADE'S ideals for 
stories were so perfectly realized that any 
one issue would be an example of just what we 
wanted. Unfortunately, this is seldom exact- 
ly the case. Frequently, we have to use me- 
diocre stories because we want the positive 
religious emphasis. Sometimes, in desperate 
compromise we use well-written stories that 
leck the definite spiritual slant we want. 


"This does not mean that we buy these sto- 
ries freely. Many of them are in our files, 
and we use them because no one sends in the 
sort of material we want. The stories in OOM 
RADE that come the nearest to approximating 
whet: we want are those by Margeret Howard & 
Paul Marston and Florence strend. 





"Eventually, I hope to build a file of on- 
ly good stories with the emphasis we need.. 
But they are very scarce, and for that rea- 
son I am buying very sparingly. Your read- 
ers may become discouraged if they believe, 
out of their experience, that stories which 
are like just anything they see in the ear- 
ly issues (Jan., Feb., March) are sure of a 
market here. Cur backlog of mediocre mater- 
ial is large enough so that we can now tru- 
ly resort to buying only stories that meas- 
ure up to our desires." 
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Miss Temple mentioned in particuler a sto- 
ry, "Snow Dog” that she feels is a good "ex- 
ample", because it is well-written, and yet 
the religious theme "comes in casually”. 


We think this letter is important because 
it shows the sincerity of a busy editor who 
took time to think out loud for the special 
benefit of REWRITE readers. And also because 
it dramatizes the exceeding care that every 
editor puts into the buying of even one ms. 
And if an editor takes that much pains, it's 
surely only commonsense for a writer to use 
similar care. The fact that Miss Temple of- 
fered the example of three authors whom she 
esred to name publicly, shows that there sre 
authors willing to take the necessary pains. 


What are the precautions every writer must 
take? He ought to read the book carefully— 
over a period of weeks, preferably months.. 
He ought to clarify in his mind the overall 
general pattern and policies of the editor. 
Not just the quality of special stories. He 
is then ready to line up his own stories. He 
should check them again and again for their 
special value to the editor. He should pack 
as many reasons as possible why a particular 
story might be rejected. Then he should ov- 
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ercome all of these objections. If he can't 
bring the story into a fairly good line with 
what he himself considers the editors wants 
he should not waste the latter's time. Bear 
in miné that the selling writers or their e 
gents do this. They are your competitors, & 
you have got to write better, be better ms. 
salesmen, end be generally smarter, if you're 
going to get in the door ahead of them. 


There is s certain type of writer who en- 
joys boasting. "I just shut my eyes & pick- 
ed e market. Bang! I shot the editor dead & 
got a check." He's a pest and a menace. He 
thinks he can do it every time. The mailing 
rooms of editors are cluttered with the in- 
acceptable mss. of the likes of him. He is 
one of the reasons why it is harder for you 
to sell an editor. another reason is a type 
of writer who plods methodically through an 
uncounted number of markets to make a sale, 


I have the greatest respect for the writ- 
er with the courage to send a ms. out 50 or 
100 times. But 49 or 99 of those times have 
been wasted time for the editor as well asa 
writer. And all thet wasted time is one rea- 
son why editors become tough-minded, make it 
more difficult for the inexperienced writer 
to break in by being predisposed in favorof 
stories coming only from the agents the ed- 
itor has found she can trust. 


Certein off-trail stories have to be mer- 
chandised from door to door. But any writer 
who checks his salesbook and findsthat each 
and every one of his sales has come after a 
dozen or more submissions, ought to begin a 
soul-searching appreisal of himself. Some- 
thing is radically wrong. Recently, for ex- 
ample, I read two mss. by a good friend and 
longtime member of the WCS Family. I prob- 
ably shocked her by telling her That as far 
as I was concerned her mss. were well lined 
up, well organized and interesting in their 
material, but dull. I don't like to say such 
things. I'm usually soft hearted enough, so 
that I want to pull my punches on such occa- 
sions. (And I always regret it when I do!) 


Gentle Elva constantly cautions me to of- 
fer constructive advice. There are some in- 
experienced writers who think of themselves 
in terms of selling successful authors. They 
live in an unreal world of fantasy in which 
fame and affluence are just around the cor- 
ner. They tell you they want the truth. But 
if you give it to them straight, or try hu- 
manely to spare their feelings, you "always 
lose a patient,” as the doctors say. 


In my experience, though, there are times 
when every writer learnsto gain the affirm- 
ative, constructive technical lesson through 
the negative analysis. Most rejection slips 
merely say "No". The honest critic says, "It 
stinks, because"—. Then is when the writer 
must face his music. If he says: "I see and 
I can overcome the objection. And by gum, by 
gar I will," for my money he is a writer, & 
I know he will please editors like MissTemilea 





